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0. INTRODUCTION 

I am indeed pleased to present a paper at this seminar honoring the 
memory and the scholarly contribution of Professor Louis Renou. 
Among his many scholarly achievements, we must credit him with 
the initiative not only to study the grammatical tradition and the 
Vedic tradition, but to begin exploring the complicated relationship 
between these traditions. Most prominent among these contributions 
are the following: 1) the series Études védiques et päninéennes, 2) 
Études sur le vocabulaire du Rgveda, and 3) Les connexions entre le 
rituel et la grammaire en sanskrit. I have not had the fortune of 
studying with Professor Renou in person. However, his researches 
have indeed inspired some of my own, especially my ongoing studies 
to uncover the complex relationship between the Vedic tradition and 
the grammatical tradition. In this paper, I shall briefly outline the 
many dimensions of this relationship, suggesting avenues for further 
investigations. I have treated a number of these issues more exten- 
sively elsewhere (see the Bibliography for this paper). Here, I plan to 
pull together some prominent issues. The presentation here is not 
intended to be exhaustive, but rather illustrative. 


1, LANGUAGE AND OBSERVATION OF LANGUAGE IN VEDIC 

The work of a grammarian in relation to a given subject language 
involves first of all the determination of what sort of connection the 
humans have to this subject language. Are the humans mere recipients 
of a divine dispensation with no control of their own, or do they have 
some creative, productive, and controlling role? A grammarian's role 
with respect to language is a further accentuation of the role of a 
human in relation to language. How much freedom does he have? 
How much control does he have? The Vedic texts provide us with 
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seemingly opposite perspectives. As I concluded in an earlier study 
(Deshpande 1990: 2-3), 


In early Vedic literature, one can observe a number of dimensions of 
language ranging from simple speech-acts to language being fully deified in 
many ways. These varied dimensions of language do appear already in the 
Rgveda. One may, in a general way, say that while adoration for language is: 
pervasive in the Vedas, the full deification manifests itself only in the late 
parts of the Rgveda, and continues to build in the later Vedic texts. These 
dimensions of language can certainly be placed in a sort of rough logical or 
psychological order, where a given dimension logically precedes or follows 
certain other dimensions. Though this does not give us chronological history, 
this acquaints us with the entire range of the early Vedic pre-occupation with 


language. 


The first perspective is reflected in those passages which describe 
the activity of the Vedic poets as being similar to that of craftsmen. 
The Rsis call themselves käru “craftsmen” (e.g. RV 3.33.10: a te 
karo) of language. They create the language selecting the best features 
of it and cleaning it of impurities, like cleaning the grain with a sieve 
(c.g. sáktum iva títaund punánto yátra dhirä mánasü väcam äkrata, 
RV 10.71.2). Many particular charms are closely associated with the 
authorship of particular Rsis (e.g. visvdmitrasya ... bráhma, RV 
3.53.12). The Rsis, as skilled craftsmen of language, obviously have 
some role in shaping its manifestation. | 

On the other hand, there is also the opposite perspective seen in a 
number of passages. Here, the language is seen as a divine entity 
created by gods (e.g. devim väcam ajanayanía devah, RV 8.100.11). 
The gods are said to have placed it in various places (tdm ma deva 
vyddadhuh purutrd, RV 10.125.3). The hymn, RV 10.125, depicts 
Speech as a goddess speaking in first person, describing its powers 
and accomplishments. Here, Speech as a self-willing divinity endows 
the chosen sages with her presence and makes a man powerful, pos- 
sessed of creatively potent speech, a Rsi (e.g. yam kümáye tam tam 
ugrém krnomi tám brahmánam tám fsim tám sumedham, RV 
10.125.5). Seen from this perspective, the possession of language 
would seem to be an involuntary miraculous event. It chooses the Rsi, 
and not the other way around: (e.g. utá tvah pásyan ná dadarsa väcam 
utá tvah synvan ná $moty enam/ utó tvasmai tanvàm vi sasre jayéva 
pátya usati suväsäh, RV 10.71.4). The possession of ritually potent. 
language would almost be like spirit-possession: it takes hold of the 
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person. Many Vedic passages indicate this by the use of the verbs 
Gtvis or pratvis (e.g. RV 4.58.3: mahó devó mártyá & vive£a; also: 
yajfiéna vácáh padavtyam aan tám ánv avindann fsisu právistàm, RV 
10.71.3). Within this latter perspective there is indeed a possibility of 
seeking, observing, knowing and analyzing the nature of language 
(e.g. catvári vdk párimità padáni tani vidur brühmaná yé manisinah, 
RV 1.164,45), but no possibility of manipulation or creativity. Within 
the first perspective, however, the craftsman Rsi indeed has a role in 
shaping the appearance of language, and hence an element of control. 
As I remarked earlier, both the perspectives are present in the Vedic 
texts. The Vedic Rsis were indeed responsible, in part, for shaping 
their linguistic creation, and yet they also reverently looked at it as an 
inspiring mysterious phenomenon, which only a few claimed to fully 
comprehend. | 


2. DIFFERENT LEVELS OF AWARENESS AND ACCESS TO LANGUAGE 

The Vedic texts also hint at different levels of awareness of lan- 
guage and access to it. We are told that the mysterious phenomenon 
of speech has four quarters, out of which three are hidden from the 
view of the commoners, who have access only to one quarter of it 
(e.g. turtyam vàcó manusyà vadanti, RV 1.164.45). We are told that 
only the thoughtful Brähmanas know the entire mystery of speech 
(e.g. catvari vík párimità padáni tani vidur brähmanä yé manisinah, 
RV 1.164.45). Additionally, the thoughtful Brähmanas are also skilled 
craftsmen who consciously select the most beautiful and effective 
features of language to address the gods (sdktum iva titaund punanto, 
RV 10.71.2).' The conscious awareness of the various features of 
language on the part of the Vedic Rsis is seen also in their explicit use 
of certain descriptive terms. For instance, the Vedic poets not only 
use different meters, which are structurally different from each other, 
they have already named these meters, e.g. Gayatri, Tristubh and 
Jagatt. Further examples of explicit terminology are pada: metrical 
feet, words (cf. Renou 1958 and George Thompson 1995); aksara: 
syllable (cf. red aksdre paramé vyôman yásmin devä ádhi visve 
nisedüh/ yds tán ná véda kim rcd karisyati ya it tad vidis tá imé sám 


1. For an insightful recent study of these deliberately crafted features of the Vedic 
hymns, see T. Elizarenkova (1993). 
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äsatell RV 1.164,39), and náman: name (cf. trih saptá nämäghnyàä 
bibharti, RV 7.87.4). I have picked out these three terms particularly 
because they survive in the later grammatical and phonetic texts as 
technical terms. While their fully specified technical meanings as 
seen in the later texts are not to be carried back to the Vedic texts, the 
Vedic usage of these terms is already an indication of the existence of 
a conscious metalinguistic register. While the Vedic usage hints at the 
existence of a metalinguistic register, this is not to say that this 
metalinguistic register is clearly marked off from other areas of Vedic 
concern such as ritual, magic, and mystery. This is evident from the 
polyvalent usage of terms like pada (cf. *Visnu's highest abode”, 
visnoh padé paramé mádhva ütsah, RV 1.154.5) and aksara (cf. 
“syllable/imperishable”, rcó aksáre paramé vyóman, RV 1.164.39). 
While the grammarians of the later periods have primarily focused on 
the technical meanings of these terms, the other meanings are by no 
means completely absent. The other meanings in fact get accentuated 
in philosophical and religious traditions. 


3, RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PARTS AND WHOLES 

In the history of Sanskrit grammatical tradition, there are two 
phases to be noted. The first phase is that of breaking down linguistic 
wholes into their parts or components, and the second phase is that of 
rebuilding the wholes from the parts by consciously applying rules of 
various kinds. Most formal texts on Sanskrit grammar and phonetics 
fit in the second phase. They take the results of the first phase, of 
analysis, for granted. The first phase is manifest in texts like the 
Vedic Padapathas and the Nirukta of Yaska. However, there are 
hardly any texts, except a few occasional discussions in the 
Prátisákhyas, on how to break down the wholes. We shali deal with 
some of these issues later. What concerns me here is the fact that both 
the phases of the grammatical activity presuppose the notion that 
linguistic utterances have internal structures. The concern about the 
relationship between the wholes and their real or seeming components 
indeed predates the appearance of the formal grammatical texts. Such 
considerations are already manifest in the Vedic literature. 

There is a suggested notion that the structure of a linguistic utter- 
ance matches the structure of the corresponding action in the world. 
Consider the notion of rüpasamrddhi "perfection of ritual form" in 
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the Brähmanas. We are told that the perfection of ritual form occurs 
when a ritual action being performed is echoed by the verse that is 
being recited (cf. etad vai yajfiasya samyddham yad rüpasamrddham 
yat karma kriyamánam rg abhivadati, AB 1.13). This notion is im- 
portant for a number of reasons. This not only assumes a correspon- 
dence between the structure of the verse and of the action which it 
refers to, here we have the seeds of a theory of language structure 
which focuses on action (kriyd) as its central message. The view of 
linguistic utterances as being primarily concerned with actions, rather 
than with states of things, begins in the Brahmana literature. ]t is this 
pre-theoretical action-orientation of the Vedic ritualists that manifests 
later in the sophisticated theories of Mimämsä (cf ämnäyasya 
kriyarthatvàt ..., Mimänsä-sütra 1.2.1) and Grammar (cf. dkhydtam 
sávyayakürakavisesanam väkyam, Katyayana’s Varttika 9 on P.2.1.1), 
albeit with significant differences. We get further pre-theoretical 
insights about the structure of utterances from Vedic texts. With 
minor changes in wording, the same ritual formula is often used to 
invoke a different divinity or for a slightly different purpose. This 
allows us to infer the underlying notion in the mind of the Vedic 
authors that parts of linguistic utterances correspond to parts of rituals 
being performed, parts of cosmology referred to, or parts of the 
promised results. Thus, a significant linguistic utterance is presumed 
to be built as a composite of significant components, which. can be 
exchanged for other significant components under partially changed 
circumstances. Thus, there seems to be a notion that both the utter- 
ances and the events they correspond to or refer to are modular 
(sakhanda, to use a later term), rather than singular indivisible 
(akhanda) entities. ? 


4. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MANIFEST AND UNMANIFEST STATES 
Another notion which plays a significant part in the later gram- 
matical terminology and philosophical debate is expressed by the 
term vikära. Here, we need to closely look at the use of the verbs 
vitky and vitàtkr in Vedic texts. Both the verbs are generally taken to 
refer to a notion of transformation or differentiation. Thieme (1982- 


2. I have discussed this dimension in detail in my forthcoming paper “Building 
Blocks or Useful Fictions: Changing View of Morphology in Ancient Indian 
Thought" (Deshpande: Forthcoming-b). 
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83: 23-28) explains the meaning of vi*dtkr to be among other things 


“to distinguish [by separating similar objects from one another or by. 


separating a seeming whole into its parts].” Referring to the term 
vikara, Halbfass (1992: 59) says: “According to Uddalaka’s teaching 
(in the Chandogya Upanisad), all entities are differentiations, trans- 
formations (vikära) of pure being (sat), the universal substrate. They 
are identifiable particulars and have a reality of their own, in so far as 
they can be named. “Name and form’ (námarüpa) are the vehicle, if 
not the principle, of differentiation (vyaky) and particularization." 

Both the verbs vitkr and vitatkr seem to refer to a process of 
“clarification” through internal structures of entities becoming more 
vivid, distinct, and discernible. They indicate a transformation from 
the unmanifest state of the internal structure to a vivid manifest 
structure. However, the usage of vi Kr, by and large, seems to show a 
self-initiated process of transformation while the use of vitatkr 
seems to involve some external, divine or human, agent (cf. námaritpe 
vyäkarot, Chändogya-Upanisad,  6.3.2-3 and  namarüpäabhyäm 
vydkriyate, Brhadaranyaka-Up., 1.4.6). Therefore, the later term used 
for describing the activity of a grammarian, i.e. vyakarana, Was 
coined from the early use of vitätkr, while what happened to the 
language in going from an undifferentiated state to a differentiated 
state, (or minimally from one state to another) was described by using 
the verb vitkr and the nouns vikdra, and vikrti. The mythical origin of 
the activity of grammatical analysis, lit. breaking-down the previously 
unanalyzed language, is ascribed by the Vedic tradition to Indra, who 
was requested to break down the language for other gods (c£. vag vai 
paräcy avyäkytävadat} te devà indram abruvan imam no vàcam 
vydkuru iti] tām indro madhyato ‘vakramya vydkarot/ tasmad iyam 
vyakrtd vag udyatel, TS 6.4.7.3). In view of the Vedic context, the 
term vyäkarana as applied to language may then refer to the process 
of making the unanalyzed structure of language comprehensible 
through differentiation. A philosopher may be interested in observing 
a "natural" process of transformation and differentiation. On the other 
band, a grammarian in ancient India is conceived of more in the 
agentive mode of Indra, who smashes the language with his 
(intellectual) Vajra and breaks it down to its components. In this 
context, we may also keep in view the use of the agentive term 
padakara lit. “maker of pada’, used by the grammatical tradition to 
refer to the authors of the Padapatha. 
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There are two other terms, which are used in the Upanisadic 
passages cited above which are used to refer to the instruments of 
differentiation. These are nàman "name" and rüpa “form.” While the 
first term refers to linguistic naming, it also points to the process of 
conceptual categorization of objects. The second term rüpa refers to 
the physical appearance of an object, normally in terms of shape and 
color. Both the terms remain important within the sphere of gram- 
matical traditions. The term rüpa is used in grammatical texts to refer 
to the phonetic/phonological form of a given expression (cf. svam 
rüpam Sabdasyasabdasamyjnd, P.1.1.68). The process of grammatical 
derivation is often referred to by the term rüpasiddhi 
“accomplishment of the (proper) form of the word.” 


5. PRATYAKSA AND PAROKSA FORMS OF LANGUAGE IN THE 
BRAHMANAS É 

There is a pervasive belief in the Vedic texts that the form of 
language available and accessible to normal human beings is not the 
real and the original form, but it is an alteration of the original form. 
Gods love the original form of language which is invisible to humans. 
In the context of what modern scholars call instances of folk/ritual 
etymology, the Brähmana texts thus set up a dichotomy between a 
presumed original ($uddha) form which is invisible (paroksa) to 
normal humans, but dear to the gods, and an altered form which is 
visible to normal humans (pratyaksa), but which the gods dislike (cf. 
paroksapriyà iva hi devä bhavanti pratyaksadvisah, Gopatha- 
Brahmana, Pürvabhága, 1.7, p 6). This alteration is analogous to the 
transformation of prakrti into vikrti, and these terms become a part of 
not only the philosophical traditions like the Sämkhyas, but also of 
the grammatical traditions of Pratisakhyas, Siksäs, and Vydkarana. 
The Brahmana urge to show the original form invisible to humans is 
similar to the process in the recitational traditions of Padapatha and 
Kramapátha, where a presumed original form of an expression, shorn 
of its "acquired" surface features like retroflexion, is indicated. This 
process of restoration of the prakrti is explicitly referred to by the 
Práti$akhyas by the term samapatti, cf. prakrtidar$anam samäpattih, 
Saunakiya Caturädhyayika 43.1. Interestingly, the term prakrti- 
dar$ana can be interpreted in passive meanings such as “observing” 
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or “noticing”, as well as in a more agentive meaning such as 
“showing.” 


Paroksa (Invisible) 
Form 
(unknown to commoners, 
dear to the gods) 


Pratyaksa (Visible) 
Form 


(known to commoners, 
hated by the gods 


agnistoma agnistoma 
(AB 14.5.43, Anand. edn., Vol. Lp407). 
mánusa mädusa (> má dusat) 
(AB 13.10.33, Anand. edn., Vol. L, p 377) 
dasahotr dasahüta 


d. edn., Vol. I, p 481 
nyag roha 
884 


TB 2.3.11.1 (Anan 
nyagrodha 
(AB 35.4.30, Anand. edn., Vol. Il, p 


6. CATEGORIES OF ARSA VERSUS ANARSA USAGE 


Already in the Rgveda, a certain dichotomy between the language 
of the Rsis and that of others is evident. The Vedic poet-priests are all 
Rsis (or so they are presumed to be by the tradition), and yet we must 
keep in mind the high exalted status conveyed by this term. Becoming 
a Rsi, or being recognized as a Rsi, was considered to be an extraor- 
dinary accomplishment, The divinity Vak says: yám kümáye tám tam 
ugrám krnomi tám brahmánam tám fsim tám sumedhám, RV 10.125.5. 
She chooses the person for the favor of making him a Rsi. In a similar 
vein, the RV (9.96.18) calls Soma a rsikyt “one who makes a person 
into a Rsi.” Since the authors of the Rgvedic süktas are all Rsis, the 
language of the RV is indeed, to use Tatiana Elizarenkova's words, 
“the language of the Rsis.” What would be the language of the non- 
Rsis? Such a notion is not explicitly referred to by the Rgveda, but 
could be inferred. It would refer to the language of the commoners, 
the un-exalted, the un-endowed, in short the pedestrian speech, which 
was not appropriate to be used to invoke the gods. Thus, here we may 
have a glimpse of sociolinguistic variation between the high ritual 
dialect and the low dialect of day-to-day communication. 
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However, we see a somewhat different significance to the term 
‘Rsi’ in the Brähmana texts, a sense which is more akin to the use of 
the terms &rsa "belonging to a Rsi" and andrsa “not belonging to a 
Rsi" by the grammarians. Brähmana texts generally use the word 
‘Rsi’ to refer to the authors of the earlier (metrical?) Samhitds like 
those of the Reveda. * The authors of the Brahmana texts and their 
contemporary personalities are referred to by the word ‘Acärya’. 

Consider AA 1.3.3: tad uktam rsind - bfhaspate prathamám vàcó 
ágram, RV 10.71.1. Here the citation from RV (10.71.1) is referred to 
as the words of a Rsi, but the frame of the passage is obviously not in 
the words of a Rsi, but that of an Acdrya. Aitareya, the author of the 
Aitaréya-Brähmana and Aranyaka is referred to explicitly as an 
Acarya in the Grhyasütras (cf. Asvalayanagrhyasütra 3.4.2-3) and is 
not included in the list of Rsis. This is also comparable to the case of 
Sakalya, who appears in the Brahmayajna as an Ácárya and not as a 
Rsi. Panini refers to the word iti used by Sakalya in the Padapätha as 
an anärsa word (cf. P.1.1.16: sambuddhau $äkalvasya itäv anärse). 

Thus, the Brdimana texts have already recognized and set up the 
dichotomy between Arsa and Andrsa layers of language, and by this 
time, the Arsa language is fully embedded within the Andrsa lan- 
guage, as citations of an earlier era. Compare the 
Grhyasütra/Dharmasütra notion that no Rsis are born now among 
their contemporaries, because of transgressions of moral. rules: 
tasmäd rayo 'varesu na  jäyante, niyamdtikramat 
(A pastambiyadharmasiitra 1.2.5.4). 

This understanding of the Brahmana terminology helps us recog- 
nize the ancient notions of history and chronology. It is now obvious 
that the authors of the Brahmanas and ancient grammarians regarded 
certain types of language-usage as having manifested at a certain 
time. The usages ascribed to the Rsis are no longer contemporary. 
Where they would disagree with a modern historical linguist is in 
treating these usages to be ever-present in a metaphysical sense. They 
are alive in the midst of the contemporary Andrsa usage as citations 
and quotations. 


3. it was Dr. T.N. Dharmadhikari's impression that he had not come across any 
passages of the prose Samhitäs as quotations from a Rsi, personal conversation, Pune, 
Jan 4, 1996. 
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This same suggested chronology is also confirmed by the earlier 
Vedic notion of mantra-krt “maker of mantra" or brahma-krt “maker 
of brahman” (cf. bráhma kmvánto gotamaso arkáih, RV 1.88.4) to be 
contrasted with the late Vedic notion of mantra-vid "knower of 
mantra" (c£ so ‘ham bhagavo mantravid eva asmi na ätmavid, 
Chandogya-Upanisad 7.1.3). The Acarya of the Brahmana-A ranyaka- 
Upanisad period is looked at as a mantra-vid “knower of mantra", 
rather than as a mantra-kyt “author of mantra." 

The fact that the Arsa usage is now framed within the Andrsa 
usage is very important. This has many obvious consequences. The 
relevance of the Arça usage in the new age must be judged by the 
understanding of those usages in an Anarsa context, and must be 
explained in reference to the Anürsa usage. This is seen in the 
Mimamsa decisions regarding the application of Vedic mantras based 
directly (Sruti-pramána) on Brühmana prescriptions (cf. [aindrya] 
garhapatyam upatisthate, TS 1.5.8), rather than on the indications ` 
(linga-pramäna) seen in the text of the mantra itself (cf. kadä cand 
starir asi néndra saícasi dāśúşe, RV 8.51.7). In the Mīmāmsā discus- 
sion referred to here, the Vedic mantra ‘kad cand starir asi néndra 
saécasi datise’ gives no indication that it is addressed to anyone but 
Indra. However, the TS passage cited above says that one uses this 
Indra-verse (aindri) to establish the Garhapatya fire. This explicit 
prescription decides the application of the verse, rather than the 
internal indications. The Vedic mantras are understood fully within 
the context of the framing Brahmana text. 


This also explains the rationale of the treatment of the Vedic usage 
in grammars like that of Panini. Consider Louis Renou's explanation 
(194 1a: 248-9): 


The grammar of Panini does not concern the bhasd alone, but quite a 
common language, absorbing chandas and bhásá ... which absorbs in a single 
description the facts of chandas and elements of spoken language. The 
chandas therefore does not represent in any way a state of language distinct 
from the normal; it is in the interior of a common language, a fringe of 
archaisms or ‘diversities’ which for one reason or other mark the margin of a 
system. 


From a theoretical point of view, Renou's description of chandas 
and bhasd being two domains within a single common language is 
indeed very appropriate. However, as 1 have shown elsewhere, this 
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common language is in practice very close, if not identical with bAasa 
(cf. Deshpande, 1995: 59-60). Thus, in practice, the Vedic usage is 
considered within the frame of the contemporary usage. : 


7. Two OPPOSITE MOVEMENTS: FROM WHOLES TO PARTS AND FROM 
PARTS TO WHOLES. | 

There are two basic trends manifest in the middle and late Vedic 
period. The first and the earlier of these is the trend to go from wholes 
which are unmanifest or have unknown/unclear structure to differen- 
tiated parts which have clearly delineated structures. This movement 
seems to have been motivated in the area of ritual and language in 
order to facilitate better comprehension of the structure of a given 
phenomenon, and thereby to gain some deliberate and explicit func- 
tional control over it. The original sacrifices performed by the gods at 
the beginning of time (cf. yajfiéna yajfüám ayajanta deväh, RV 
1.164.50) could not be repeated by the priests without subjecting 
those sacrifices to an analytical understanding. Only then could one 
compose descriptive and prescriptive texts. Prescription presupposes - 
and demands description, which requires an explicit and overt aware- 
ness of the structure of the given phenomenon. A similar ritual neces- 
sity for the comprehension of linguistic components is indicated in 
the following narrative from the Sankhäyana-Brähmana (26.5): 


daivodäsih pratardano naimistyänäm satram upagamyopäsadya vicikitsam 
papraccha vady atikräntam ulbanam sadasyo bodhayetartvijam vanyatamo 
budhyeta katham vo "nulbanam syad iti ta u ha tüsnim äsus tesäm alikayur 
väcaspatyo brahmd sa hoväca näham etad veda hanta pürvesäm äcäryam 
sthaviram | jatükarnyam prechäniti tam ha papraccha yady atikräntam 
ulbanam kartā và svayam budhyetänyo và bodhayeta katham tad ulbanam 
anulbanam bhavet punarvacanena và mantrasya homena veti punar väcyo 
mantra iti ha smäha játükarnyas tam alikayuh punah papraccha $astram và 
anuvacanam vd nigadam va yajyam vd yad vanyat sarvam tat punar brüyád iti 
yavanmatram ulbanam tavad brüyád rcam vürdharcam và pädam và padam 
và varnam veti ha smäha jattikarayah/ 

Daivodäsi Pratardana having gone to a sacrificial season of the 
Naimisiyas and having glided up asked a question on this point of doubt, ‘If 
the priest in the Sadas should call attention to a flaw passed over or any one 
of the priests should note it, how would you remove the flaw?' They were 
silent; Alikayu Vacaspatya was their Brahman priest; he said ‘I know that 
not; but will. ask Jätükarnya, the aged teacher of those formerly.’ Him he 
asked, ‘If the performer himself should note a flaw passed over or another 
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should call attention to it, how is that flaw to be made flawless? By repetition 

of the Mantra or by an oblation?” ‘The Mantra should be recited again’, 
Tütükarnya said. Him Alikayu again asked, ‘Should one recite in full the 
Sastra or recitation or Nigada or offering verse or whatever else it be?’ ‘So 
much as is erroneous only need be repeated, a verse (cam), or half verse 
(ardharcam), or quarter verse (pàdam), or word (padam), or letter (varpam)', 
Jätükarnya replied." (A.B. Keith, 1920: 498). 


This is an extremely important passage which provides a valid pre- 
grammatical rationale for recognizing the constituents of speech 
units. Not only do we find here a clear distinction between a päda 

"metrical foot" and pada “word”, we also find one of the early uses of 
the term varna to refer to "sound", in contrast with the older term 
aksara “syllable.” Thus, there is clear conceptual and terminological 
distinction made between metrical feet and words, and between 
syllables and individual sounds. Perhaps, the ritual necessity of mak- 
ing minimum corrections in the recited Mantras may have led to the 
early efforts in recognizing the constituents in the metrical or non- 
metrical Vedic compositions. Such efforts on large scale may have 
eventually led to the formation of what we know as the Padapáthas or 
“word-by-word” versions of the Vedic texts. Such texts have already 
come into existence by the time of the Aranyakas, where one finds 
some explicit discussion about their formation. 

Another interesting feature of the above passage is the order in 
which the successively smaller segmentations are listed: a verse 
(rcam), half verse (ardharcam), quarter verse (pádam), word (padam), 
letter (varnam). This would seem to imply the sequence of segmenta- 
tion into successively smaller units, as well as a notion that first there 
were the unsegmented texts and then came the successive segmenta- 
tions. Such an implication, if we can accept it, would lead us to some 
very ancient ideas concerning the relationship between what came to 
be later called the Samhitäs and their Padapäthas. The opposite 
direction of priestly activity is manifest in rebuilding the wholes from 
the parts. After one comprehends the structure of ritual, one must re- 
enact it. Such a re-enactment is not possible without a prior compre- 
hension of the components. A similar process must be envisioned in 
the more deliberate act of linguistic production suggested by the 
agentive expressions sdktum iva titaunä punánto yátra dhird manasa 
vacam ákrata (RV 10.71.2) and pré távyasim návyasim dhitím agnáye 
vácó matím sáhasah sünáve bhare (RV 1.143.1). Especially the first 
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passage suggests quite vividly that the Vedic poets had to make 
deliberate decisions about which linguistic components to choose and 
which to discard. But more than a simple process of selecting and 
discarding, they were fashioning appropriate expressions to.be ad- 
dressed to Vedic gods out of those selected components. 

However, there is no unanimity in the Vedic texts on whether this 
building or rebuilding is a process going from a pure original state to 
an altered state, or going back from an altered state to a pure original 
state. We find indications of both of these views. Consider for exam- 
ple the following explanation of the notion of Samhita in the AA 
(3.2.6): prajapatih prajäh Srsfvà vyasramsata samvatsarah/ sa 
cchandobhir átmánam samadadhàt/ tasmät samhità, “Prajapati, the 
Year, having created the creatures, fell apart. He put himself back 
together with Vedic meters. Therefore, it is called Samhita.” Here, the 
suggestion is that the wholeness of Prajäpati was his original state. 
This original state was lost when Prajäpati fell apart in the process of 
creation. The original state is restored by putting the parts together 
(sam+dha). This would also imply that the parts taken apart represent - 
an altered state of affairs, while the whole put back together is a 
process of going back to the original state. | 

On the other hand, as we shall see below, there are other passages 
in the AA (3.1.3) suggesting that the isolated words of the Padapätha 
represent a pure original state of the Vedic sounds (Suddha-aksara), 
while the Samhitd represents an alteration of this original state. Later 
on, the use of the word prakrti "original state" in the Prátisakhyas and 
Sanskrit grammars to refer to the starting shape of morphological and 
phonological items, before they are subjected to morphophonemic 
rules, confirms continuation of this perception. 


8. EARLY AND LATE CHARACTERIZATIONS OF SAMHITAPA THA AND 
PADAPATHA 

The oldest complex debate regarding these two sets of texts is 
found in the Aitareya-A ranyaka. In this debate, we find the use of two 
sets of terms. The first set of terms includes nirbhuja and pratrnna. 
The second set is represented primarily by the term samhitä. Of these 
two sets of terms, the first set is not only seen here for the first time, it 
is, strangely enough, a set of terms which appear to be on their way 
out, and which are explained not intrinsically, but in terms of the 
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emerging term, i.e. samhità. It is this term, samhitd, and its later 
comrade, pada, which appear to be the current paradigm for the 
author of the Aitareya-Aranyaka. The term samhitd, a term related to 
the more familiar term sandhi, suggests a text-form in which con- 
stituents are joined or fused together. This contrasts with the text 
given in the Padapátha, where one finds words given in isolation 
from each other. The text-form which is known commonly as the 
Samhitd is referred to by the term nirbhuja in the Aitareya-A ranyaka 
(3.1.3), while the text-form which is known commonly as the 
Padapatha is called pratrmna. Under the weight and currency of the 
more common terms samhita and pada, the older terms nirbhuja and 
pratrnna are misunderstood not only by the traditional commentators, 
but by the author of the Aitareya-Aranyaka himself. The AA itself 
explains the term nirbhuja as: atha yat sandhim vivartayati tan 
nirbhujasya rüpam, “that which carries out the euphonic combination 
is the form of nirbhuja.” This in all probability does not correspond to 
the original meaning of the term nirbhuja, which literally seems to 
mean “that which is uncut”. * The AA says that the form of pratmmna 
is that in which one utters "pure" (= euphonically untransformed) 
sounds (vac chuddhe aksare abhivyüharati tat pratpanasya). This 
explanation clearly does not look upon the Padapätha as a derived or 
split-up secondary product, but as reflecting a primary or original, 
pure, and uncontaminated (éuddha) state of affairs. One can thus say 
with some justification that the terms nirbhuja and pratymna express 
an older view regarding the relationship between Vedic texts and their 
Padapäthas. In this view, the uncut original Vedic texts were subse- 
quently broken down into their constituent words. This is the histori- 
cally earlier view. 

Already by the time of the AÀ, this old view was no longer held. 
While the old terms lingered on the horizon, they could be explained 
only in the context of the new paradigm. In this new paradigm, the 
Padapätha, the word-by-word text, represented the given or the 
original starting point. It was not to be derived by breaking down 
anything. On the contrary, it was the starting point for producing the 
samhitä through the application of the appropriate sandhi rules. Thus 
the so-called samhitäs were viewed as derived products, rather than as 


4. See Deshpande, “Building Blocks or Useful Fictions: Changing Views of 
Morphology in Ancient India", forthcoming, for further arguments. 
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the pre-analysis originals. Thus, if the terms nirbhuja and propina 
represent a view where the original uncut texts are subsequently 
subjected to analysis and segmentation, the terms samhita (and pada) 
now represent a new emergent view where the segments are taken for 
granted, and wholes are built by combining the given segments. It is 
an atomistic view of language and text. If the earlier set of terms 
suggests that a science of segmentation has come into being, the term 
samhità suggests a further stage. It suggests that the segments are now 
so thoroughly understood and so deeply entrenched that they can be 
no longer viewed as being products of a process of segmentation, but 
must be viewed as the given starting points or building blocks for a 
new process, the process of combination (sandhi). The Aitar eya- 
Aranyaka is still at some sort of a transitional stage, where a new 
paradigm has come into vogue, but the old terms are not yet com- 
pletely dead. The distinction between an earlier understanding and a 
later understanding of the nature of the Samhitäpätha and Padapatha 
is critical, and has been largely overlooked by most modern studies, 
including those by Frits Staal (1990). 


9, ISSUES RELATING TO PHONETIC SCIENCES 
The pre-scientific phase of Sanskrit phonetics is already manifest 
in the earliest Vedic literature. The terms aksara “letter, sound, sylla- 
ble" and pada “metrical foot, word" go back to the earliest phase of 
the Vedic literature. Thieme (1985) has presented an important con- 
jecture concerning the beginnings of Sanskrit phonetics. Thieme 
translates the first verse of the Saunakiya-Athar vaveda as follows: 
"The thrice seven that go around, wearing all the shapes — let the 
Lord of Speech put their powers into my body's parts today." After 
detailed argumentation, Thieme concludes that this verse refers to 
twenty-one sounds of Sanskrit as distinctly conceived by the earliest 

Vedic thinkers and he lists them as follows: 


aiureoaiau 8 vowels 


yriy 4 semi-vowels 
kcttp 5 occlusives 
$ssh 4 spirants 


' Thieme (1985: 563) argues that “the sacred number ‘thrice seven’ 
could indeed be taken as the number of the abstract forms (Gkyti-), of 
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the types, the kinds (varna-) of sounds of the sacred language." Such 
a listing, if indeed this is what is intended by the verse, would indicate 
that certain phonetic features were perhaps understood more clearly 
by this time than others, and that the number twenty-one, in all likeli- 
hood, is a reflection of this early pre-scientific phase, rather than an 
explicit representation of the “types” of Sanskrit sounds as found in 
the later developed texts on Sanskrit phonetics. Perhaps, the distinc- 
tions betwee the different points of articulation were implicitly 
understood, while the distinctions of quantity, voicing, aspiration, etc. 
were not arrived at. In the late Vedic texts like the Aitareya-A ranyaka 
(2.2.4) and Chandogya-Upanisad (2.22.5), vowels (svara) are distin- 
guished explicitly from consonants (vyañjana), and among the conso- 
nants, a distinction is made between stops, ie. sparsa “contact 
sounds", and spirants, i.e. asman “aspiration sounds." The Aitareya- 
Aranyaka (3.2.1: tasyaitasyatmanah prana ügmarüpam asthīni 
sparsarüpam majjänah svararupam mämsam lohitam ity etad anyac 
caturtham antahsthariipam iti ha smáha hrasvo mándükeyah/ trayam 
tv eva na etat proktam) telis us that the specific category of semi- 
vowels (antastha / antahstha) was newly proposed by the scholar 
Hrasva Mandiikeya, but that it was as yet not acceptable to the author 
of the Aitareya-A ranyaka. This raises complex issues concerning our 
understanding of not only the evolution of grammatical and phonetic 
sciences in ancient India, but also about our understanding of the very 
phonetic shape of the ancient texts as they were conceived by the 
ancient reciters. For example, the text of the Rgveda as understood 
from a tradition which did not recognize the independent existence of 
antahsthas would look very different from a text which comes from a 
tradition which did recognize these sounds. This is a very complicated 
question which we cannot discuss here at length. We should note that 
the Padapätha of Sakalya and his Rgveda-Samhitä which foilow the 
tradition of the Mändükeyas do recognize the antahsthüs. However, it 
is indeed possible that, even after the formation of Sakalya's Pada 
and Samhita texts, there continued to exist other text-traditions which 
did not recognize the independent existence of the antahsthás. À 
fuller consideration of these questions is reserved for a future occa- 
sion. 
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10. THE STRUCTURE OF VEDIC RITUAL AND THE KARAKA CATEGORIES 

Pänini’s mind is saturated with the Vedic ritual culture and certain 
salient features of the ritual frame have become the primary features 
of his käraka rules. I have argued elsewhere (Deshpande 1991) that 
some of the basic käraka conceptions must have originated from the 
context of ritual, and that Panini then extended these conceptions to 
cover the rest of the language. A good example of this is his defini- 
tion of grammatical object, i.e. karman. P.1.4.9 (kartur ipsitatamam 
karma) says that an entity which is most desired to be ob- 
tained/reached by the agent (kartr) is designated as karman "object." 
The prime feature of this definition is that the object is the goal of 
desire to obtain/attain/reach. This means that the prototypical agent is 
a sentient entity capable of volition/desire. Such a picture perfectly - 
fits the common phrase found in Vedic texts “x dpnoti y", as well as 
the inclusion of käma "desire" in qualifying words like svargakamah 
and pasukämah used to define the agent of ritual. ? Panini as a gram- 
marian realizes that his grammar must cover all the sentences like: 

a) rämah phalam khädati “R eats a fruit.” 

b) rdinah visam khádati “R eats poison." 

c) rathah grámam gacchati “The chariot goes to the village." 

While the sentence (a) could be covered with the definition dis- 
cussed above, the sentences (b) and (c) do not necessarily reflect a 
desire on the part of a sentient/animate agent to reach the object. To 
cover such examples, Pänini had to compose supplementary rules like 
P.1.4.10 (tathävuktam cánipsitam): “an entity which is related in a 
similar way but is not desired to be reached/attained/obtained is also 
designated as karman.” Such an extension was necessary because 
Pünini's initial definition was based on conceptions coming out of the 
framework for ritual. Compare the later ideas. In later times, under 
the influence of the tradition of Nyäya, Sanskrit grammarians, like 
Kaundabhatta and NageSabhatta, developed a different set of ideas. 
Here, the grammatical object is defined as that which is the locus of 
the result of the action denoted by the verb root (dhätvarthapradhäna- 
vyaparajanyaphalásrayatva). The notion of desire or the notion of 


5. This notion was further elaborated by Georges-Jean Pinault in a paper presen- 
ted at a conference in Paris in January 1995 which was dedicated to issues relating to 
the Indian grammatical traditions. : 
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volitionality or animacy of the agent is taken out of this definition. 
With such a definition, one can cover all types of objects in a single 
generalization, as is done by several later grammarians. This example 
shows that Pänini was conceptually deeply indebted to the Vedic 
tradition. It facilitated his system-building. But at the same time, he 
was bound by the limitations which came with those conceptions. 


11. POST-VEDIC DIMENSIONS OF THE AVAILABLE GRAMMATICAL 
TRADITIONS | 

While I have attempted to demonstrate above that a number of 
crucial conceptions in the formal grammatical traditions have a re- 
spectable Vedic pedigree, I do not wish to leave an impression tbat 
the available grammatical traditions are fully Vedic in their outlook. 
As is clear from the discussion of the categories asa and anarsa, the 
árga usage is fully embedded in the andrsa usage in the Brühmanas. 
Any Brahmana-age comprehension of the earlier àrga usage must be 
derived from the primary understanding of the Brahmana texts. This 
embedding of the earlier strata into later strata is also evident in the 
ritual texts. In an analogous way, the traditions of Sanskrit grammar 


are post- Vedic efforts to make sense of Sanskrit including its Vedic. 


domain. While they inherit a number of conceptions from the Vedic 
traditions, we should keep in mind that most analytical conceptions 
are inherited from the relatively proximate Bráhmana period, rather 
than from the earlier relatively distant Samhita period. 

While Pänini is indebted to the Vedic traditions for many concep- 
tions, his grammar is in some essential way a grammar primarily 
based on linguistic intuition derived from the post- Vedic colloquial 
usage. Consider the following examples. The Vedic language has a 
whole host of Sanskrit infinitives like gantoh, gantave, gamadhyai, 
the classical language has retained only one, i.e. gantum. The infini- 
tive in -tum does occur in Vedic, but there it is a minor entity. In 
Pánini's contemporary language, he only had the -ium infinitive. 
Since an item can be part of the generic language only if it occurs in 
both the Vedic and the colloquial domains, the generic rules con- 
cerning infinitives are all given with reference to the -tum infinitive, 
eg. P.3.3.40 (tumun-nvulau. kriyayám krivärthäyäm). The Vedic 
infinitives are introduced as being in the meaning of -tum, cf. P.3.4.9 
(tumarthe se-sen-ase-asen-kse-kasen-adhyai-adhyain-kadhyai- 
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kadhyain-sadhyai- Sadhyain-tavai-taveñ-tavenah). Thus, in effect, the 
description of Vedic linguistic phenomena is given as a secondary 
description, in the image of the colloquial language. A second exam- 
ple of Panini’s description being based on the colloquial usage is the 
rules P.6.4.74 (na manyoge) and P.6.4.75 (bahulam | chandasy 
amányoge ‘pi). This is Panini’s way of dealing with the so-called 
injunctive forms. Modern scholars like Karl Hoffmann have treated 
this as a distinct verbal category in Vedic. Panini treats this as a 
contextual variant for the aorist. For Pänini, the injunctive is not an 
independent category, but simply an occurrence of augmentless 
aorist. The first rule says that an aorist form, occurring with md, loses 
its augment. The second rule says that such a loss of the augment 
occurs in Vedic even without the use of md. Panini is not granting an 
independent status to these forms, simply because the core of his 
descriptive frame is based on the normal patterns in the colloquial 
usage. 

I will conclude this discussion with one more example to illustrate 
this same phenomenon. Consider Panini’s use of the term upasarga. 
Items like pra are defined as upasargas "attachments", when they 
occur in conjunction with verbs, cf. P.1.4.59 (upasargah kriydyoge). 
P.1.4.80 (te prag dhàtoh) says that the upasargas occur before the 
verb root. P.1.4.81-82 (chandasi pare "pi, vyavahitàs ca) say that in 
the Vedic language, these upasargas can come after the verbs and 
they can be separated from those verbs. Now, if one were looking at 
these items primarily from the vantage point of the Vedic usage, one 
might not conceive of these items as upasargas “attachments.” Their 
behavior in Vedic language perhaps would not deserve the title of 
“attachment.” It seems to me that the terminology basically reflects 
the structure of the post-Vedic language, and then it gets extended to 
the Vedic language. 
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{Note: The bibliography given here includes items that are not di- 
rectly cited in the text of the paper, but which offer more elaborate 
discussions of issues brought up here.] 
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AA Aitareya-Aranyaka 
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RÉSUMÉ 


C'est un des grands mérites de L. Renou d'avoir entrepris. l'étude 
des connexions entre tradition védique et tradition grammaticale en 
Inde. Dans la méme optique, le présent article propose d'explorer 
quelques-uns des multiples aspects de cette interrelation, et d'en 
fournir des illustrations : il ne prétend nullement épuiser le sujet. 

Les poétes védiques, qui ont constamment manifesté un grand 
intérét pour la langue et pour la création poétique, adoptent une 
double attitude : tantót le poéte est censé créer l'œuvre, tantôt il passe 
pour agir en intermédiaire, qui fait entendre la Parole divine. Trés tót 
cependant les poétes ont une conscience claire de certaines compo- 
Santes métriques et linguistiques fondamentales (pada, pada, 
varna...). Au reste, ils modélent leur analyse sur celle de l'acte rituel 
(qui oscille entre la nécessité de décomposer puis de recomposer une 
opération, cf. les Brähmana), sur celle de la réflexion métaphysique 
(qui voit dans toutes les entités des transformations d'un substrat 
universel, cf. les Upanisad). À ces notions se rattache l'opposition 
dans les Brähmana entre formes pratyaksa et paroksa de la langue. 

La réflexion ultérieure distinguera nettement « langue des rsi» 
(arsa) — celle du Rgveda — et usage commun (andrsa), et les 
Brahmana distingueront des rsí (auteurs des samhità [métriques ?]) et 
des acarya (auteurs des Brähmana), etc. De la sorte les grammairiens 
pourront, pratiquement, envisager l'usage proprement védique dans le 
cadre méme de la langue courante contemporaine. | 
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L'article examine les deux procés dégagés par la réflexion lin- 
guistique vers le milieu et la fin de l'époque védique — l’un de des- 
cription, l'autre de prescription, donc de décomposition et de recom- 
position d’un méme ensemble —- par suite, et corrélativement, 
l'interprétation qui a été proposée de la relation samhita / padapátha 
aux époques ancienne et plus tardive (sens de nirbhuja et pratrnna), 
etc. 

En définitive on constate comment la grammaire päninéenne 
définit telle catégorie grammaticale en prenant pour modèle les pro- 
cés du rituel védique, tandis que, plus tard, l'influence du Nyäya 
acheminera vers une conceptualisation accrue de la recherche lin- 
guistique. 
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